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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 represent- 
ative personne! and industrial relations ti 





of the Panel to outline their policies and p 


te b members of 


the 1952 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members 
are top personnel! officials in all types of companies, large and small, in 
all branches of industry and all sections of the country. 
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ALABAMA—R. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jack V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fagg, UNION OIL COm- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O’Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold t. Walker, OHIO OIL CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 


GEORGIA—/. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE 
co. 


IDAHO—Walter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- 
LIVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. 


WULINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.; L. A. 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO.; 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; 
William Cousland, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON 
ELECTRIC CO.; L. C. Englebaugh, NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO.; W. H. 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gramley, ALlL- 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; Lee Henson, KROEH- 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; 
tl. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomas €. 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC.; William A. Kissock, 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsack, THE VISKING 
CORP.; Clarence Mark Jr., CLAYTON MARK & 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Earl N. Pierce, CASPERS 
TIN PLATE CO; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, 
_ INC.; Thomas V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. 
Staehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. R. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 
INDIANA—J/. P. Bradford, PENN CONTROLS, 
INC.; Gus L. Gineris, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; William J. Hebord, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortman, 
Jr., SERVEL, INC.; Paul G. Pitz, AMERICAN 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


WOWA—L. Earl Smith, |OWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 





aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From 
these replies, the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 


Labor Policy and Practice 


STATES INSURANCE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, 


on some important 





Labor Relations Reporter 


KANSAS—W. E. Blazier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 
KENTUCKY—R. +C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 
CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—4M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR- 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Bell, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS—H. Clifford Sean, WILLIAM 
FILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. £. Huebach, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. £. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 
TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Carl E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., M. J. Tieszen, GENERAL TELEPHONE CO. 
OF MICH.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. 


MINNESOTA—Frank J. Allen, Jr., BAY STATE 
MILLING CO.; William T. Erickson, THE TONI 
CO.; Lb. H. Fisher, MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- 
ING & RUST PROOFING CO.; George Prouty, 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LaBerge, MASONITE CORP. 


MISSOURI—Powell C. Groner, KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY; E. J. Hellman, 
BARRY-WEHMILLER MACHINERY CO.; R. W. 
Moore, DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.; A. J. 
O’Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG CO.; 
Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC.; W. S. 
McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David 
T. Roadley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK—E. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO.; £. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, 
INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; 
Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew 
M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; 
R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. 
Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.: F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
locke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Horold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 

NORTH CAROLINA—E. H. Clark, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 


in many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are reproduced 
in the words of the Panel members themselves. in effect, survey users are 
sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors osk the b peri on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 





Daily Labor Report 














INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 


& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO.; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DIS- 
TILLERS, INC.; Jomes L. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR- 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.; 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO; 
Paul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO.; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade 8. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD- 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 


OKLAHOMA—Robert S. Newhouse, STANOLIND 


Oil & GAS CO. 


OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 


MILLS CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEI- 


GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON 
CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 
P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO.; 
E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO,; 
Clarence R. Lehman, LEBANON STEEL FOUN- 
DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
R. L. Ostrander, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO,; 
J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 

J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SERVICE CO., INC.; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, 
READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 


RHODE ISLAND—Car! E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO.; 


J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—L. F. Thompson, WEST VIR- 


GINIA PULP & PAPER CO.; N. E. Williams, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 


TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC- 


TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. 

TEXAS—John L. Cloud, HOUSTON OJL COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS; L. D. Collins, CENTRAL 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC.; 
H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO.; 
A. Vennema, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY- 
ING CORP. 

VIRGINIA—Samvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON- 
SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN 
STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
Mclennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO. 


WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC.; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


WISCONSIN—R. Ganzer, MARATHON CORP.; 
Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tjensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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COMMUNICATIONS TO EMPLOYEES 
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INTRODUCTION 


Last year the Personnel Policies Forum surveyed the subject of upward communications 
under the title: ‘‘Is Management Listening’’? (May, 1951). The present survey takes up the 
other side of the problem: to discover what programs, policies or techniques companies have 
developed to handle the problem of downward communication to employees. 


Naturally the most widely used (and probably the most effective) method of communicating 
to employees is the face-to-face, ‘‘down the line’’ communication through foremen and super- 
visors. Many companies have decided, however, that this word-of-mouth communication is 
not enough, and have erected rather elaborate superstructures of written communication (from 
house organs to comic books) and unwritten communication (top management plant tours, 
employee mass meetings, etc.) which are more formal and dramatic than the everyday routine 
of supervisory contacts. 


Today millions of dollars are being spent on these formalized programs of communication. 
Naturally these expenditures are not being made without a continuous evaluation of their worth 
to the company. But accurately judging the value of a communication program is difficult, if 
not impossible. The judgment and experience of other company executives is particularly im- 
portant in this field. 


This survey finds that most companies have some sort of ‘‘house organ’’ or company 
publication for employees costing, on the average, a little over $7.00 per year per employee 
for the smaller companies (those employing fewer than 1,000 employees) and $4.25 per year 
per employee for the larger companies (those employing more than 1,000 employees). Other 
communications techniques used in a majority of larger companies include letters to employ- 
ees’ homes, ‘‘plant tours’’ by top-level executives, bulletin boards, films, supervisors’ meet- 


ings, small employee meetings, employee handbooks, pamphlets on special subjects, and news 
stories in the local press. 


These communication programs are primarily designed to build employee morale by giv- 
ing employees information about the company, its products, plans, and policies. Most execu- 
tives believe that the company should also get across management’s economic views, and its 


side of a labor dispute, but these should not be the primary objectives of a communications 
program. 
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OBJECTIVES OF A COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 


The primary objective of a company’s communications program, according to a majority 
of Panel members, should be to give employees information they want about the company’s 
plans and prospects. At the same time, the majority feels that management should (1) attempt 
to get across to employees its point of view on taxation, inflation, government spending, 
‘‘welfare state’’, etc., and (2) give its side of labor-management disputes, but these should 
not be primary objectives of the communications program. 


What Employees Want to Know 





Panel members agree that employees most want to know information about their own 
future and status, or how the company’s plans affect them. Some of them phrase it as inform- 
ation about the company’s future and plans, others say information on what affects the em- 
ployee, and others call it knowledge of company policies. Among specific items mentioned 
are: information about labor agreements, knowledge of the company product, the company’s 
history and finances, information on employee benefits, pay increases, business prospects, 
details of recreation programs, departmental news, and knowledge that they are part of the 
process. The following comment from a Director of Labor Relations of a larger eastern 
company is illustrative: 


This desire for knowledge would vary with employees with departments and with 
plants and would probably show variance at any giventime. However, it can be stated 
that employees are most interested in knowing about those factors which are closest 
to them personally. These would include operating conditions in their department 
and in the plant, changes in production levels, wages and personnel. They are most 
interested when they can see themselves in a direct cause-effect relationship. 


Following are other comments from Panel members on the general issue of what employ- 
ees most want to know: 


Someone has said, Everything.’’ However, employees basically want to know 
what’s ahead; how is it being planned; how will it affect me? They also want factual 
information on how wage rates are determined; how time studies are made; what 
standards are used for merit ratings, etc.--Wilbur A. Gramley, Personnel Director, 
All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. 

x x x 

Generally, employees want information on matters pertaining to their own 
security, and future possibilities with the company. I believe they are much less 
interested in the more abstruct ideas of management.-~-Industrial Relations Manager, 
smaller western company. 

* * * 

Employees want to know about the security of their jobs and if the company is in 
a favorable position tocontinue to pay good salaries and wages. They like articles 
on company products, explanations on company policies and plans, health and insur- 
ance benefits, and information about other employees. They like to know why their 
job is important and how they fit in with overall company objectives.--Manager, 
Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 

* x x 

Employees want anything that puts them in a position of being able to speak for 
and about their company - authoritatively - in their home and community life.-- 
S. T. Tooker, Secretary, The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Management’s Economic Views 





Management should give employees its point of view on taxation, inflation, government 
spending, etc., according to nearly four-fifths of the Panel members. But many warn that 
this must be done cautiously, without ‘‘pressuring’’ the employees or arousing antagonism. 
Few executives believe that such economic material should play a primary role in the com- 
munications program. They suggest, instead, that giving employees the information they want 


about the company can be the best springboard for introducing management’s economic views. 
Thus: 





lO 
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The primary objective should be the building of better human relations between 
men and management, but the management should not hesitate, as a part of that large 
objective, to frankly state its views on political and economic subjects, particularly 
when they affect the welfare of the employees directly or indirectly.--Powell C. 
Groner, President, Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

x 3K * 

While a communications program can properly cover a wide field such as general 
economic information and miscellaneous items of interest such as is provided through 
devices like reading racks, we believe that the primary objective is to keep employ- 
ees accurately and fully informed about matters which affect them as employees, to 
forestall disturbing rumors and to help orient themselves as individuals in the over- 
all activities of the company.--Personnel Administrator, larger west coast company. 
* OK * 

The primary purpose of any employee communication program should be to satisfy 
the following basic wants of employees: a. Security - Most information is translated 
by employees in terms of his or her own individual security. b. Belonging - A steady 
flow of reliable information does much to create a feeling of belonging to the team. 

c. Recognition - People tend to feel that they are being recognized as individuals 
rather than a statistic or a commodity. 

Any communications which answer the question of security for employees must 
necessarily contain much of a company’s views on taxation, government spending, 
etc., but I don’t believe these should be the only reasons for a program of communi- 


cations.--W. C. Stevenson, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Union Oil Co. of 
California, Los Angeles. 


x * x 


Management, whether it likes it or not, has a heavy responsibility for explaining 
its reasons for its policies and actions, especially in matters affecting employee 
relations. Management may regard‘its relations with employees as a control rela- 
tion, or one of association; in either case the effect on the employee of management 
action and policy is extremely influential in shaping the employee’s opinions and hence 
many of his actions. If the employee’s actions occasionally seem to management to 
be misguided or misinformed with regard to economic or social principles, it is very 
likely to be because the employee understands these principles mainly in terms of 
his daily job-experience contacts withthem. To be specific, if management com- 
plains that its employees do not cooperate in changing procedures in the interest of 
efficiency and higher output, it may find on investigation that the employees do not 
believe, or have never been told, that the higher output will improve their own situa- 
tion by increasing the security of their jobs as it lowers prices or increases sales 
and strengthens the company. If the employees had the view that management does 
of this cycle, they would perhaps better understand the concrete dangers of inflation 
and might even modify their economic behavior to combat the threat implicit in 
‘‘more pay for less work.’’--Assistant Vice President, larger eastern company. 


Among the more positive answers to whether management should try to get across to 


employees its point of view on political and economic matters, the following comments are 
typical: 


Management should try to get these points of view across to the employees. 
These items have an important definite effect on company finances and economics.-- 
Manager, Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 

3K * aS 

We have found that our employees and supervisors want to know more about our 
economic system, how it operates, and what forces are active within the system to 
upset its balance or restore a more favorable balance.--Wilbur A. Gramley, 
Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Il. 


Approximately 20 percent of the Panel members take the position that management should 
not include such information in its communications program. The following comments illus- 
trate these replies: 
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Under no circumstances [ should management attempt to get across to employees 
its point of view on taxation, inflation, government spending, ‘‘welfare state’’, etc. | 
since the effect would be to irritate employees and cause controversy and make the 
plant a political hotbed, management Republican and employees, the Democrats.-- 

J. Gallagher, Industrial Relations Director, Block Drug Co., Inc., and Affiliated 
Companies, Jersey City, N. J. 
* x x 

Not to employees since these programs have failed generally; however, it is 
satisfactory to get the economics across to the supervisory staff.--Kenneth M. Piper, 
Director, Human Relations, Motorola, Inc., Chicago. 


Can employees’ attitudes on economic and political subjects be changed? Almost all the 
Panel members who answer this question say it is possible. However, more than a third of 
of these executives, from both larger and smaller companies, qualify their opinion in some 
way or add words of caution. Only a few of the Panel members in the survey express the view 
that employee views cannot be changed, and they, too, qualify their opinions, such as by 
answering, ‘‘Doubtful,’’ or ‘‘You can build tolerance and respect for your views, but you may 
never change basic attitudes’’ (Executive Vice President, larger west coast company). 


Here are some comments from Panel members who definitely feel that company informa- 
tion may change employee economic views: 


Definitely. In many cases, opinions on these matters are based on prejudice, 
political cartoons, and the like; people do change their minds when facts are known. 
--James R. Riley, President, Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

* * x 

With well-trained, experienced men on the editorial staff, it is possible to change 
the majority of employees attitudes on these subjects.--Manager, Industrial Relations, 
larger eastern company. 


The following comments demonstrate some of the qualifications placed upon the affirma- 
tive view and show some of the conditions in which this information works effectively, accord- 
ing to some Panel members: 


Yes, but even if you do not change employees’ attitudes be sure that employees 
have a correct set of facts and thereby are in a better position to weigh and decide 
as to their attitudes.--K. K. Allen, Manager of Industrial Relations, Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles. 

* x * 

Probably only by implication, i.e., if employeg feels that he satisfactorily ‘‘fits 
in’’ or belongs to a group or a thought group he will resist changes which affect it. 

In other words, his management’s views on these questions are probably not com- 
pelling reasons why he should change his mind unless he feels that he is satisfactorily 
a part of an organization which is likely to be affected by high corporate taxation, etc. 
To put it briefly, the management of a company with either very high labor turnover 
or very poor industrial relations is probably doing more harm than good in expressing 
its views on these subjects.--Vice President, smaller midwestern company. 

x * x 

Employee attitudes on economic and political issues are not easily changed when 
once formed. However, we often find that employees have not formed opinions on 
many of these subjects because of lack of knowledge. Where this knowledge is 
supplied by the company in a factual way, it can assist in the formation of correct 
attitudes.--W. A. Gramley, Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. 

x x x 

Our experience this past summer with an employee discussion program built 
around the theme of ‘‘Communism and Socialism versus Democracy’’ was most 
enlightening. Employees met in groups of about 25. Meetings were held on four 
consecutive days, each session lasting from an hour to an hour-and-a-half. Trained 
discussion leaders--in our case--college professors on summer vacation--conducted 





cc 
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the meetings. Periodically, throughout the summer, representatives of nationally- 
known opinion survey groups interviewed participating employees to determine their 
reactions. Results showed conclusively that employees do change their opinions on 
matters of national import once they are given the facts. Employees were also em- 
phatic in their requests for more programs of this nature--pointing up the fact that 
they do not object to the company’s presentation of this type of material--provided, 
of course, that such presentations are kept on a strictly objective and non-partisan 
basis.--R. S. Newhouse, Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


Management Side of Labor Disputes 





Companies should keep their employees informed about management's side of labor- 
management issues, according to 86 percent of the larger company and 96 percent of the 
smaller company executives participating in the survey. No smaller company executives 
dissented, although 4 percent were doubtful, while 11 percent of the larger company Panel 
members thought management should not present its side, with 3 percent expressing doubt. 


While most of the Panel members favor presenting management’s side of labor issues, 
a considerable number also qualify their approval with conditions or remarks of caution. 


Among those who say that companies should keep employees informed, the following 
comments are typical: 


Yes. If for no other reason than to protect the company from false or inaccurate 
information which may originate from the union or by distortion of the facts due to 
‘‘plant rumors’’ and ‘‘plant gossip.’’--David G. Phillips, Personnel Manager, 
Longview Fibre Company, Oakland, Calif. 

x * K 

Yes. The unions continue through their newspapers or bulletins to inform the 
workers of the unions* side in negotiations, arbitrations, and grievances. It is 
necessary that the conipany tell its side of the story on many of these issues. We 
have accomplished this by notices on the bulletin board, hand bills passed out to our 
workers, and management letters to employees’ homes.--John J. Hall, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

* x * 

A proper informative communications program on these subjects is highly 
desirable, and the management should tell its story -- and tell it first -- even 
though the telling may at times possibly be adverse to company interests. The 
establishment of a reliable communications system is more important than an 
occasional adverse situation. One is the long-run program whereas the other is 


the temporary expedient.--Kenneth M. Piper, Director, Human Relations, Motorola, 
Inc., Chicago. : 


Here are some typical comments from Panel members who make certain qualifications, 
but nevertheless believe that management should make its views known: 


First efforts should be made to establish and maintain mutual confidence and 
respect between labor and management representatives. Falling short of the satis- 
factory establishment of these contacts, the company should keep employees informed 
of the management side of labor-management issues. However, presentation of such 
information should be made in such a way as not to destroy or cast reflection upon 
the labor-management relationships which have been built up.--Personnel Director, 
smaller midwestern company. 

* + * 

Experience has taught us that in most instances it is advisable to keep employees 
informed of labor-management issues. However, it is best if the information is 
released only after the issue has been resolved.--Manager, Industrial Relations, 
larger eastern company. 

* a * 
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Not just management’s side. Honest coverage of both sides is a must to engender 
a pro-management attitude.--Vice-President, Personnel Relations, larger south- 
western company. 


Those who believe management should not attempt to keep employees informed of its side 
of labor-management issues make comments such as these: 


No, not in our plant because it would stir up our Union Committee into militant 

agression.--Director, Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 
Kk *K mK 

Usually, unless a serious situation develops, this is the union’s prerogative.-- 

Assistant Manager of Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 
* * * 

Not especially. However, it might be necessary to inform all employees if there 
has been a problem of such magnitude, one which involves a need for clear under- 
standing of basic policy and philosophy that there is danger from unenlightened 
employees. Ordinarily, the Union Committee has the responsibility to keep its mem- 
bers informed.--Director of Labor Relations, larger eastern company. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS TECHNIQUES 


Panel members were asked to list the formal communications programs in effect at 
their companies, and this information is tabulated below. (Informal face-to-face communica- 
tion down the line is not listed here, since it is assumed that all companies use this method 
in daily operation.) Following the tabulation, there is a summary of techniques which some 
Panel members feel are not worth their cost. 


I. a. Company Publications 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Have Company Publication.......... 80 percent 66 percent 
Do Not Have Company Publication..... 20 percent 34 percent 
BE ids et less 100 percent 100 percent 


(Percentage of Companies With Publications) 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
EY iy a a aia oN ow ol e'w OR 6 wie ‘ 9 percent 0 percent 
eer ie ey ee ee 5 percent 0 percent 
ge a ee ae a ea 19 percent 0 percent 
i ir6.a% veal Diol a HEROES 0s a He 62 percent 83 percent 
Every Cthor Month 1. <ciied Hate so 0 percent 6 percent 
NN se o's a ara a rete oa 8 ee 8's 5 percent 11 percent 


ee a eee 100 percent 100 percent 
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I. c. Kind of Publication 


oe 6-0 © 4 © 6 & BOW ele Ge «& 2 € ee 


d. Department Responsible 


Pa ee ee 
Personnel or Industrial Relations..... 
eo ee 


Activities Director .............. 
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e. Full-Time Editor 
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(Percentage of Companies With Publications) 


Larger Companies 





Smaller Companies 





59 percent 63 percent 


29 percent 31 percent 


12 percent 6 percent 


100 percent 100 percent 
(Percentage of Companies With Publications) 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





26 percent 23 percent 
56 percent 71 percent 
10 percent 0 percent 
2 percent 0 percent 
0 percent 6 percent 
6 percent 0 percent 


100 percent 100 percent 
(Percentage of Companies With Publications) 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





72 percent 42 percent 
28 percent 58 percent 
100 percent 100 percent 


f. Size of Full-Time Staff (In addition to Editor) 
(Percentage of Companies With Publications) 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








ores 0 10h: od ahve cte Ber. * it he ge 50 percent 90 percent 
kik ee ae a a ee a ae ee 27 percent 10 percent 
RN GH b4 <a wien emul © o Meri mace! ss atk s 11 percent 0 percent 
ES ita) © 600 -wh.6. 0 Me eeOR ann wees 8 percent 0 percent 
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Il. 


III, 


a. Do You Send Letters To Employees’ Homes? 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








64 percent 43 percent 


36 percent 57 percent 


100 percent 100 percent 


b. How Often Are Letters Sent? 


(Percentage of All Companies Sending Letters) 


All Companies 





PP er ee a a a 2 percent 
RE 8v 6.6. dese be ew Bee £8 wees 6 percent 
NE ux wee 6 OP SOR F a ec ews 2 percent 
As Required, or Occasionally........ 53 percent 
ee er a ee 5 percent 
og er a ee 8 percent 
a ik kee Se See eee ee 8 4 percent 
Infrequently, or Seldom............ 20 percent 

a a e's oo 100 percent 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








| eae ears et ea ea eee eee 88 -percent 100 percent 
ee ee eee ear ee Fae ee eae 12 percent 0 percent 
EE 666hee ww oe 100 percent 100 percent 


b. How Often? 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





Daily, or Algsost Dally... 60s sc ccc 
NP POE 6g oo cE TP OIN bi cc we 
IE 6-6 aed eae v6 ee ee a es 
eee ee oe eee 
SS a ae ee ee 
ee? nen, 2 Pale ee ee 
Periodically, or Frequently......... 
Occasionally, Irregularly .......... 
Three or Four Times a Year........ 
Twice a Year 


+: res Ope, SS eee -4 -6 Ge oO 6 4 ee 


22 percent 
2 percent 

4 percent 

2 percent 

5 percent 

2 percent 
24 percent 
30 percent 
4 percent 
__5 percent 
100 percent 


33 percent 
4 percent 
15 percent 
7 percent 
11 percent 
0 percent 
19 percent 
7 percent 

4 percent 
__0 percent 
100 percent 
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IV. a. Other Communications Techniques Used 


Percentage of Companies Using 














Technique Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
GP Tee cs 5 Se eee cow’ 97 percent 100 percent 
b. Public Address System......... 20 percent 21 percent 
c ee Ga Gok os PW ad woe OPER 63 percent 36 percent 
d. Supervisors’ Meetings ......... 91 percent 93 percent 
e. Employee Mass Meetings ....... 25 percent 29 percent 
f. Small Employee Meetings ....... 61 percent 57 percent 
Employee Handbook ........... 64 percent 50 percent 
Pamphlets on Special Subjects . . 64 percent 57 percent 
“See Ss baw & be wae ea Ss bs 11 percent 7 percent 
SP 66 PEER A ON 38 percent 43 percent 
BR. AGO Gree Pree 2... Scie eee 38 percent 25 percent 
l. News Stories in Local Press ..... 67 percent 46 percent 
Mh. TRGOU TROD 0 cee ema ot 23 percent 21 percent 
eel , Fee ee 50 percent 54 percent 


b. Other Techniques Reported: 


Mailing reprints of national magazine articles to homes; policy and 
organization memorandums; executive communications; fact sheets; 
copies of press releases; daily radio program over local station; 
safety posters; employee fashion show (in department store); group 
leader meetings; employee indoctrination programs. 


Communications Techniques Not Worth Their Cost 





As the above tabulations show, millions of dollars are being spent annually on different 
types of communication programs. This money is not spent without some continuous evalua- 
tion of its worth to the company. Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult to check the effect- 
iveness of a particular program, and it was therefore decided to ask the Panel members to 
pool their judgment on the ‘‘worthwhileness’’ of techniques in effect at their companies. 


This problem was approached in two ways. Panel members were asked to indicate any 
techniques in effect at their companies which, in their opinion, were not worth their cost. 
Secondly, they were asked to indicate whether any techniques had been tried at their compan- 
ies and dropped because they were not worth their cost. Such judgment and experience should 
be of help to other companies in deciding whether or not specific programs should be adopted 
or continued. 


The replies show that fully 60 percent of the Panel are satisfied with present techniques 
and had no criticism to offer. The remaining 40 percent indicated dissatisfaction with certain 
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techniques on the basis of their own company’s experience. The techniques, and the percent 
of companies criticizing them, are as follows: 


House organs or employee publications ...............eee08-. 8 percent 
ss: «a idrdins Glas 7s" hk Goo « oe ae awe ee ee ee 12 percent 
‘‘Canned’’ letters or bulletins to employees ................. 6 percent 
Oe eh a eee eee ee eee ee ee Se ee ee 4 percent 
rr i tS ee ee ee ek bee ew ees © a ee © 2 percent 
rE 5 4 4 6 Saw A we a5 0% 0 0 8 ee OS Sle ie ba 3 percent 
ge TT TAREE CET COLE Ts 3 percent 


Others mentioned by at least one company include: public address system; comic books; 
employee handbook; regular employee informational meetings, and company-wide forums. 


Checking the Effectiveness of Communications 





There are two important ways of determining whether messages are registering with 
those to whom they are addressed, according to the great majority of Panel members. These 
are (1) by personal contact with employees, and (2) by some form of survey or questionnaire. 


The use of personal contact to check effectiveness of communications is supported by 
39 percent of the larger company representatives and by 56 percent of the smaller company 
Panel members. The survey method is favored by 28 percent of the larger company members 
and by 17 percent from the smaller companies. 


Effectiveness can be checked by response through activities and work performance, 
according to 8 percent of the larger company Panel members and 11 percent of the repre- 
sentatives from smaller companies. Other practical ways frequently mentioned by Panel 
members in the Survey are by checking the number of grievances, response to invitations 
to criticize, inquiries from employees, checking through union shop committees, and by gen- 
eral comments of employees. 


How contacts through supervisors can be utilized is explained by Wilbur A. Gramley, 
Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Ilk., who says: 


We have always checked results through our supervisory group. Our weekly 
meetings are often taken up with a discussion on ‘‘What reactions did you receive 
to this letter or bulletin?’’ In most cases we are able to determine the effect of 
our messages through this medium. 


The experience of the Block Drug Co., and Affiliates in Jersey City, N. J., in checking 
the effectiveness of communications is reported by James Gallagher, Industrial Relations 
Director, who says: 


We have tried all methods from plant magazines to posters and find that 
invariably there is no actual measure of impact of messages except through 
supervisors checking with employees and reporting reactions general and 
specific. 
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Checking by personal contact, considered the most practical way by Powell C. Groner, 
President, Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., is commented on this way: 


Our most practical way is by informal discussions with various employees, 
thereby determining whether they have read the articles and have received any 
benefit therefrom (we have found that requesting responses or comments upon 
various articles has produced very little response). 


As one form of survey to determine effectiveness of a communications program, Lewis 
L. Bush, Vice President, American Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif., says his company 
has an annual quiz (voluntary) on operating procedure, policy, and history of the company. 


Another practical survey method is explained by Clarence Mark, Jr., Vice President, Clayton 
Mark & Co., Evanston, II1.: 


Some type of informal survey--preferably verbal--since this has the added effect 


of arousing the interest or curiosity of the employee with whom the message did not 
register originally. 


The Director of Industrial Relations for a larger eastern company would, in the survey 
he thinks most practical, consider the number of questions asked by employees and the in- 
correct impressions they have about communicated subjects. 


Practical aspects of employee performance, considered the best way of determining the 
effectiveness of communications, is commented upon by the Manager of Industrial Relations 
for a larger eastern company, who says: 


The most practical way of determining if messages are registering is to notice 
if desired results are being produced. Such results are reflected in employee en- 
thusiasm, loyalty to the company, a reduction in the number of labor disturbances, 
and satisfactory production performance. 


Upward communication back to management is suggested as the most practical way of 
checking the effectiveness of messages by William S. McCord, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J., who says: 


Upward communication: grievances; suggestions; employee questions; tangible 
results in the form of production, waste, quality, attendance, etc. 


The many-sided aspect of determining the effectiveness of communications to employees 
is commented on by an assistant vice president of a larger eastern company: 


The most practical way of checking the effectiveness of oral messages is of 
course the group or individual response as measured by facial expressions and 
immediate or subsequent behavior. With written messages the most practical 
measure of effectiveness is widely variable depending on the substance communi- 
cated. For example--sometime ago we discovered that information about Blue Cross 
rights was ignored when supplied in the form of a magazine notice but was acted upon 
promptly and widely when re-transmitted by an individually distributed letter to Blue 
Cross members. Again, a brief written statement (also individually distributed) 
explaining a recent general salary increase was apparently not generally understood 
to judge from the numerous conversational rehashes of its meaning. Speaking very 
generally, we should say that messages of instruction can be evaluated by observation 
of the degree of conformity obtained; messages of information will often be almost 
impossible to evaluate. Measuring attitudes or motivations is extremely difficult 
because these intangibles take very different forms in individual cases and because 
the outward signs themselves can easily be misinterpreted. 
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COSTS OF COMPANY PUBLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYEES 


After the Personnel Policies Forum survey questionnaires from Panel members had 
been tabulated, 34 companies were re-surveyed to secure exact data on annual budgets and 
editorial costs of their employee publication or house organ. The results of this special 
survey are tabulated below: 





Type of Employee Publication and Cost in 34 Companies 











Approx. Annual 
No. of Type of Additional Publi- Annual Annual 
E mploy- Publi- Full-Time Full-Time cation Editorial Total Cost Per 
Co. ees cation Editor Helpers Cost Salaries Cost Employee 
A 275 Monthly No None $ 100 $ 300 $ 400 $1.45 
Newspaper 
B 325 Monthly No None 2,500 950 3,450 10.60 
Newspaper 
he 400 Monthly No None 2,400 750 3,150 7.88 
Newspaper 
D 500 Monthly No None 2,800 700 3,500 7.00 
Magazine 
E 525 Bi-monthly No None 2,000 500 2,500 4.76 
Magazine 
F 700 Quarterly No None 4,000 500 4,500 6.43 
Magazine 
G 700 Monthly Yes None 7,200 a/ 7,200 10.29 
Magazine 
H 700 Monthly Yes None 10,000 6 ,500 16,500 23.57 
Magazine 
I 700 Monthly No None 3,000 2,000 5,000 7.14 
Magazine 
J 750 Monthly No None 5,546 454 6 ,000 8.00 b/ 
Magazine 
K 800 Monthly No None 5,000 800 5,800 7.25 
Magazine 
L 1,000 Monthly No None 500 None 500 .50 
Newsletter 
M 1,100 Twice-monthly 
Bulletin No None 1,400 None 1,400 1.27 
N 1,150 Monthly No None 3,100 2,500 5,600 4.87 
Magazine 
O 1,600 Monthly No None 6 ,000 6,000 12,000 7.50 
Newspaper 
P 1,700 Monthly Yes One 12,000 10,000 22,000 12.94 


Magazine 
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Type of Employee Publication and Cost in 34 Companies (Cont’d) 
Approx. Annual 
No. of Type of Additional Publi- Annual Annual 
Employ-__ Publi- Full-Time Full-Time _ cation Editorial Total Cost Per 
Co. ees cation Editor Helpers Cost Salaries Cost E mployee 
Q 1,800 Monthly No None $ 600 $None $ 600 $ .33 
Newsletter 
R 1,900 Monthly No None 6,500 4,250 10,750 5.66 
# Magazine 
S 2,000 Monthly Yes None 3,000 3,000 6,000 3.00 
New spaper 
x 2,100 Monthly No None 10,000 2,280 12,280 5.85 
Magazine 
U 2,600 Monthly Yes None 4,000 4,320 8,320 3.20 
Newspaper 
V 2,850 Monthly No None 8,000 4,500 12,500 4.39 
Magazine 
Ww 3,000 Monthly Yes One 6,000 6,800 12,800 4.29 
Magazine 
x 3,500 Monthly Yes None 4,000 3,000 7,000 2.00 
Magazine 
Y 4,000 Bi- monthly Yes None 10,000 6,000 16,000 4.00 
Magazine 
Z 4,500 Monthly Yes One 40,000 12,000 52,000 11.56 
Magazine 
AA 7,300 Monthly Yes One 27,000 7,000 34,000 4.66 
Magazine 
BB 7,800 Quarterly No None 20,000 None 20,000 2.56 
b/ Magazine 
CC 8,000 Twice-monthly 
Magazine Yes Two 30,000 10,000 40,000 5.00 
DD 8,000 Monthly Maga- 
zine plus 
Weekly News- 
letter Yes None 58,000 27,000 85,000 10.63 
EE 8,900 Monthly Yes None 11,000 4,000 15,000 1.69 
Newspaper 
FF 13,300 Monthly Yes Two 25,000 5,000 30,000 2.26 
Magazine 
GG 14,000 Bi- monthly Yes One 60,000 15,000 75,000 5.36 
Magazine 
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Type of Employee Publication and Cost in 34 Companies (Cont'd) 











Approx. Annual 
No. of Type of Additional Publi- Annual Annual 
Employ- Publi- Full-Time Full-Time cation Editorial Total Cost Per 
Co. ees cation Editor Helpers Cost Salaries Cost Employee 
HH 50,000 Bi-weekly Yes Two $73,000 $27,000 $100,000 $ 2.00 
Newspaper 
Median - Smaller Companies....... 7.19 
Median - Larger Companies ....... 4.34 





a/ Included in figure in preceding column. 


b/ This company reports: ‘‘At the present time we are changing our method of publishing 
our employees’ magazine which will increase the cost considerably. We are turning it 
over to an agency who will do the art work, composition, and handle the printing. The 
cost shown here is the amount that our present magazine is costing per year.’’ 


TIMING OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Panel members were asked for their comment on the following problem submitted by a 
Panel member: ‘‘It has been our policy to communicate changes (1) to the foremen, (2) to 
the Union Committee, and (3) to the rank-and-file. The ideal solution would be to get a 
factual story to the rank-and-file before the union circulates a half-truth, or takes credit for 
disseminating the information. If the foremen are informed too far ahead of the committee, 
a leak invariably develops which spreads like wildfire, causing the committee to complain of 
being left out. On the other hand there are often minor changes made in meetings with the 
union which must be recommunicated to the foremen and then to the workers. We believe 
our sequence of dissemination is right, but would like suggestions on how to accomplish 
successful communications to prevent a distorted picture reaching the rank-and-file.’’ 


Among the solutions suggested by Panel members to the above problem, the two most 
popular are, (1) inform the foremen first or train them or ask their cooperation, and (2) give 
out the information to both the foremen and the men at the same time. 


Some of the comments on the various methods or ways of meeting the problem are listed 
below: 


Work Through Foremen 





I believe that this Panel member's ‘‘sequence of dissemination’’ is as proper 
as any method can be. I can only suggest that if the method for communicating the 
change to the employees is through a notice on the bulletin board, that a final 
sentence be added referring the employee to his foreman for more complete informa- 
tion. If the employee begins to know through experience that his foreman always 
possesses all the facts on any change and that he can get exact information from his 
foreman, he will, unless he is an extremely militant union member, begin to rely on 
his foreman for proper clarification of any notices appearing on the bulletin board. 
I think we often make the mistake of only informing the foreman of the contents and 
basic information concerning a notice thus putting him in the position of at times 
being less informed than the union due to the fact that the Union Committee was in 
on the discussion that formulated the information on the notice, whereas the foreman 
only hears the final decision. Unless the foreman is equipped with this background 
information, the employee soon begins to go to the union for the reasons for various 
actions, reasons that, from this source, are apt to be biased.--L. C. Englebaugh, 


Personnel Manager, National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Melrose Park, I11. 
* * * 
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I think most of us will concur that there will always be a few ‘‘rumor mongers”’ 
and ‘‘second guessers’’ who are anxious to give out information a little ahead of 
schedule -- perhaps distorting it just a little to make it sound better. However, 
they are soon discovered by their co-workers and a considerable amount of what 
they say is taken with a grain of salt, especially if half truths put out by them have 
been revealed in the past. A message to the employee from an executive or respon- 
sible representative of the company is usually looked upon by employees as the last 
word on any subject. Confidence leads to confidence. A good foreman should enjoy 
his employees’ confidence because of his association and closeness to their prob- 
lems. Front line supervision should be regarded as the most effective channel for 
communicating with employees. It must be certain, however, that such supervisors 
are adequately and thoroughly informed and that they recognize their responsibility 
for getting information to and from employees. If this is done, it will eliminate to 
a great extent the possibility of a distorted picture reaching the rank-and-file 
employees.--Earl N. Pierce, Personnel Director, Caspers Tin Plate Co., Chicago. 

* a x 

We, like most other companies, feel the best way to get the true story to the rank 
and file is through personal contact between supervision and the employee; con- 
sequently we go to great pains in trying to keep our supervision accurately and 
promptly informed of issues at hand. We never make an attempt to undercut a com- 
mittee by prematurely releasing anticipated decisions that are expected to come out 
of a committee meeting. However, if a hot issue is at hand and we want to doubly 
insure ourselves against distorted information coming from a committee member 
we will inform our supervision of committee decisions during the last 15 or 20 min- 
utes that the committee is in session.--Personnel Relations Manager, larger mid- 
western company. 


Communicate to Foremen and the Union at the Same Time 





On all important changes the union committee and the foremen should be notified 
first. This notification to be followed up as soon as possible by informing the rank 
and file of the proposed changes. If the Union Committee and supervision know that 
the rank and file will be given the correct information they will have a tendency to 
be more careful in transmitting messages to the rank and file employees.--Personnel 
Director, larger midwestern company. 

x * 

A joint announcement by management and the Union Committee of the changes to 
the rank and file can eliminate union circulation of half-truths and the assumption of 
credit for the changes by the union. This implies two things: (1) acceptance by the 
management of the union’s position, and (2) mutual trust and cooperation between 
management and the Union Committee. I would not be too concerned with the fact 
that the union takes credit for disseminating the information. We have found that 
the company, too, can get its just share of credit of any change if proper communi- 
cations are maintained at all times. No set formula, under these circumstances, 


would apply to every company.--James R. Riley, President, Suburban Motor Freight, 
Columbus, O. 


Inform Foremen Before Union Can Disseminate Information 





We try to keep our supervisors informed in advance but find in many cases it is 
impossible to do this before reaching agreement with union representatives. In fact, 
when we followed a policy of always notifying our supervisory personnel in advance, 
there were occasions when we failed to reach agreement on important items because 
the company’s plan had been inadvertently released to employees. We have followed 
two methods recently, both of which have proved satisfactory. One is to hold the 
union representatives in session after new or changed matters have been negotiated, 
long enough for us to release this information to our key personnel with the under- 
standing that they will disseminate it quickly to all supervisors. The second method 
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is to hold a meeting of department heads at the same time that the company is 
meeting with union officials. The same information is passed along to our manage- 
ment group. This requires accurate timing and coordination between the manage- 
ment representatives handling the two meetings, but it does release the information 
to our supervisory group by management before it can be relayed to them by the 
employees or union representatives. As careful as we are, however, we still 
occasionally discuss offers or make agreements with the unions and this information 
is passed along to our supervisors by union representatives or employees before we 
can tell them ourselves. This creates a very delicate problem, but we feel that we 
have impressed our supervisory group with the importance of releasing company 
offers and the fact that occasionally it is impossible to inform them first.--John J. 
Hall, Director of Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Industrial Relations Bulletins 





We found that sending out industrial relations bulletins relative to management’s 
side of labor-management issues, such as grievances, arbitrations, contract nego- 
tiations, etc., a very practical solution. Particular emphasis is placed on communi- 
cations during negotiations to the extent that all supervision receives, on the follow- 
ing morning, a summary of what transpired the preceding day. It is our belief that 
in this manner supervision is able to have first hand information to pass on to the 
rank and file, which should to a large extent eliminate rumors and misinformation 
from being spread. A copy of the industrial relations bulletin is sent to the union 
representative at the same time.--K. K. Allen, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Give Information Top Priority 





On matters of importance in which timing is as important as indicated in this 
question, it is our practice to ‘‘clear the decks’’ so that our facilities for reproduc- 
tion can function on a newspaper deadline basis. In reporting negotiations, for 
example, we give top priority to communications to foremen and to all employees 
so that they will have all the facts promptly. When such information is important 
enough to be given immediate and plant-wide release, it is, in our opinion, important 
enough to side-track any other work in progress in those departments who have to 
reproduce and distribute the information.--Personnel Administrator, larger west 
coast company. 


Give Foremen a One-Hour Start 





Communications or bulletins are sent to foremen so delivery is about one hour 
before general dissemination. Foremen appreciate the prior notice and employees 
are given information promptly enough to have information before half-truths are 


spread.--Vice President and Director of Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 


No Generally Applicable Solution 





I believe there is no generally-applicable solution. It is my judgment that 
‘‘changes’’ resulting by joint union-company decision should be-communicated to 
supervisors and other management personnel by the company and to employees in 
the bargaining unit by the union. Where the union presented a distorted picture when 
it saw fit to do so, I would certainly take the union to task and depending upon the 
situation: (1) offer to inform employees in jointly-worded and submitted communi- 
cations, or (2) in independent communications until the union responded with proper 
explanations.--Personnel Manager, larger midwestern company. 
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Build Faith in Each Other 





About once a month we have a meeting of all supervisors to keep them posted on 
various problems and questions. They, in turn, following the meeting, call together 
their own employees and pass the word along. 

In all this we are trying very simply to replace any element of fear with a sincere 
element of faith -- faith in the company - faith in one another - faith in the future of 
the company and in the future of American industry. 

Like anything else that is worth-while, once such a program is started it must be 
given the full support and the enthusiastic cooperation of all the executives of the 
company; and it must at no time and in any respect ever be permitted to become a 
vehicle of propaganda, a vehicle for half-truths, a vehicle for anything but the whole, 
simple truth.--Director, Human Relations, smaller eastern company. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and 
Benefits for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 


Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and 
Status), February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits 
and Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 
Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 
Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 


Supervisory Merit-Ratings, September, 1952 
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